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course being made as to the number of hours during which
the lamps are to be kept alight. In private houses, how*
ever, or in factories or workshops where the current is used
either for giving light or for working electro-motors, the
current is usually charged for according to the amount
consumed.

Meters which measure the amount of current passed
through them, just as gas-meterB measure the amount of
gas, are fixed in the houses; but these meters do not, as
in the case of gas-rnoters, absolutely insure the consumers
getting what they pay for, for the electrical energy obtain-
able from the current depends* on the electro-motive force
as well as on the quantity, so that if tho former IB allowed
to fall below a certain value the consumer will bo paying
too high a price for his supply. Unfortunately, no com-
pletely satisfactory simple meter has yet been devised
for measuring electrical energy instead of simple current
strength; but a good many inventors are working at the
subject, and we may hope that before long they will be
successful in producing a simple and efficient meter of the
kind so urgently required.

The different forms of meter employed for measuring
the amount of current supplied are far too numerous for
me to attempt to give a detailed description of them, for
hardly a week passes without a new one being patented.

The first current-meter was invented by Edison, who
exhibited it at the Paris Exhibition in JB81, since which
time it has been very largely employed in measuring cur-
rents supplied from central stations. In its original form
this meter consisted of a pair of copper plates suspended
from the ends of a balanced beam, and dipping into a solu-
tion of sulphate of copper.

